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MERIT AWARD WINNERS! 


The Home Safety Conference an- 
nounces the following winners of awards 
for outstanding home safety programs 
conducted during the period July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951. The awards will 
be presented at local headquarters of 
winners at times specified by these or- 
ganizations. 

Merit Award for exceptional service in 
a community-wide program: 

Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council, 
for continuity of effort; 

Greater Los Angeles Chapter, N.S.C., 
for active participation of many organi- 
zations; 

Greater Minneapolis Safety Council, 
for expanded activities in home safety: 

Greater New York Safety Council, for 
achieving cooperation among local or- 
ganizations; 

Home Economics Extension Service, 
University of Illinois, for a continuous 
program extending home safety activities 
to rural areas; 

Home Safety Council of the Worcester 
County Safety Council, for a splendid 
development in a short time; 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation, for 
a continuous program extending home 
safety activities to rural areas; and 

Kansas State Board of Health, for col- 
lection and analysis of home accident 
statistics. 

Honorable Mention for meritorious ac- 
tivity in a community-wide program: 

Women’s Institute, Duluth, Minn., for 
a more comprehensive and regular pro- 
gram. 
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Merit Award for exceptional service in 
single projects or organizational pro- 
grams: 

Childrens Hospital Society of Los An- 


‘geles, for outstanding child safety pro- 


motion and education; 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., for an 
outstanding off-the-job safety program in- 
cluding particularly home safety; and 

Health Department, Washington, D. C., 
for special material to 100,000 homes. 

Honorable Mention for meritorious 
activity in single projects or organiza- 
tional programs: 

Children’s Medical Center, Boston, for 
Accident Handbook teaching home safety 
through first aid; 

Erie (Pa.) Safety Council, for wide dis- 
tribution of checklist; 

Electro Metallurgical Division, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., Niagara Falls, 
for a good off-tthe-job program; 

Family Life Institute, University of 
Oklahoma, for publication and distribu- 
tion of material for home safety educa- 
tion; 

Girl Scouts of Chicago, for preparing 
and promoting wide use of a checklist; 

Health Department, Alexandria, Va., 
for improving their own program and 
stimulating other local health depart- 
ments; 

Indianapolis Safety Council of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce, for 
a successful home safety institute; and 

Twentieth Century Club of Gainesville, 
Fla., for public distribution of special 
educational material. 





39th National Safety Congress, October 8-12 
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Note the convenience features of this planned kitchen. Fatigue, disorder, and poor judg- 
ment cre underlying causes of home accidents. Home service directors, public heal 
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RALLYING POINT! 


home demonstration agents, and home 
i + as an aid to eliminating accidents. 





s have a responsibility 


By Eleanor Morrison 


Home Service Director 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a TRAGEDY IS to be prevented and the eco- 

nomic waste of accidents eliminated, 
everyone having something to do _ with 
homes must get on the band wagon for 
home safety. 


Many new homes have been opened in 
most communities in the past year. Thou- 
sands flocked to them. Can you recall one 
—just one—where the architect or builder, 
through signs, pointed up the safety fea- 
tures that he built into that home? Drive- 
ways located so as not to create blind 
corners, well-lighted stairways and entrances, 
kitchens planned to eliminate fatigue, and 
adequate storage space are a few of the ob- 
vious features. What couldn’t be accom- 
plished in developing a consciousness of 
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home safety if safety councils cooperated 
with builders in such projects? 

We need more articles in the building 
sections of our newspapers on_ building 
safety into our homes which are well illus- 
trated. We will be intelligent and _ live 
longer if we build out hazards when we 
plan or remodel our home. 

Another group aware of the importance 
of building safety into our homes are the 
many trade associations and manufacture 
of equipment, toys, home furnishings, etc. 
used in the home. Again, what they have 
done and how it affects the lives of all of 
us is known and appreciated by too few 
of us. 

Home service directors in their many 
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contacts with women have an excellent op- 
portunity to teach the safety that is built 
into modern automatic appliances for the 
protection of the homemaker. For example, 
they can point out the Blue Star Seal of 
Approval of the American Gas Association 
or the Underwriters’ Label which should 
appear on any gas or electrical equipment 
used and explain the significance of them. 


* They can also teach how two of the most 
mportant causes of home accidents, fatigue 
and disorder, can be partially eliminated 
through well-designed kitchens, laundries 
and storage space and how manufacturers 
of equipment such as automatic washers, 
clothes dryers, and sit-down or adjustable 
height ironing boards are providing us with 
tools to eliminate fatigue. 

Many manufacturers are doing a splendid 
job of building safety into the toys and 
children’s furniture they make. Others are 
using new developments in fireproofing fab- 
rics for home furnishings and clothing. 
But how aware of these factors is the gen- 
eral public when they go to buy such ar- 
ticles? Or how aware is the clerk or pos- 
sibly the buyer himself? 

In department stores and in hardware 
stores are hundreds of articles into which 
safety is built, but few are aware of it. 
eo” not a community project with exhibits 

point up these things—how to use the 
equipment safely and how to store it prop- 
erly. Store window displays of products 
made in a community or of exhibits of what 
youth groups do usually cause considerable 
interest. Surely the death and injury toll of 
home accidents warrants such an endeavor. 

Safety is a way of living—something we 
learn by being aware of it and experiencing 
it in our daily living, like citizenship or 
courtesy. Are there enough situations in the 
elementary classroom (you see, I don’t be- 
lieve it should be left just to the home 
economics department) and in the indus- 
trial arts classes that approximate home 
situations so we could teach principles of 
home safety as we teach traffic safety to all 
children? 

Perhaps the industrial safety engineer 
could be sold on the idea of a home safety 

campaign for the employees of his organiza- 
6. through the house organ of the em- 
ployees. Reports might be kept by each 
family on specially printed sheets of acci- 
dents occurring with space given for not- 
ing how the accident might have been 
prevented. Recognition of causes of acci- 
dents is the first step in accident prevention. 
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With fatigue, disorder, and poor judg- 
ment being some of the most important un- 
derlying causes of home accidents, there 
certainly is a need for teaching home man- 
agement as widely as we have taught nu- 
trition and food preparation. Home service 
directors, public health nurses, home dem- 
onstration agents, and home economics 
teachers have a responsibility here. 

This means helping the homemaker to 
understand the relationship of these factors 
to home safety; helping her to make better 
use of time and labor-saving equipment on 
the market; helping her to plan work 
schedules that spread fatigue-producing ac- 
tivities over a greater span of time; help- 
ing her to borrow a leaf from the book of 
the industrialist that ten-minute rest periods 
every hour and adequate breakfasts prevent 
fatigue that produces accidents; and helping 
her to train the children to have a place 
for everything and keep everything in its 
place. 

All of these groups—the architects and 
builders, the manufacturers, the schools, the 
public health nurses, and home economists, 
have something vital to add to your com- 
munity home safety program, something 
specifically associated with their field. The 
community safety program is the rallying 
point, safer home living the goal. 


Gerontological Congress 

“Safety in Living” will be the title of a 
subsection program of the Second Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress, September 
13 in St. Louis. 

Following is the program: 

Accidents are a Problem of the Aged, 
Thomas Fansler. 

Physical Characteristics, Tolerances, and 
Susceptibility to Accidents, Dr. Barry King. 

Environmental Aspects of Accident Causa- 
tion, W. Graham Cole. 

Psychiatric and Psychological Factors of 
Accident Susceptibility in the Aged, Dr. 
Hyman Meltzer. 


Ohio Conference 

There will be a home safety division sec- 
tion of the Ohio State Safety Conference 
dealing with civil defense as it relates to 
the home. The Conference will be held 
September 18-20 in Cleveland. Write Ohio 
State Safety Council, 2073 E. Ninth St, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





EFORE THE AUTUMN frost sets in, check 

room heaters to be sure they are clean 
and in tip-top condition. Follow the in- 
structions furnished by the manufacturer. 

Assign a place for each heater which will 
be away from curtains, bed clothes, up- 
holstered furniture, walls, and other po- 
tentially flammable items. 

Never use kerosene or gasoline to start 
a coal or wood fire. Store any flammable 
fuels outside the house in approved con- 
tainers. 

Clear out attics, basements, and closets, 
too, to eliminate any cause for spontaneous 
combustion such as old rags, papers, cloth- 
ing, and so forth. 

Many fires are caused by careless use of 
matches and careless smoking habits. If 
you start to feel drowsy while relaxing, 
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amount of damage done. These case _his- 
tories can be used as the basis for a news 
release announcing the inspection campaign 
and summing up the fire prevention points 
you wish to make. 

Write a group of brief, sharp spot a 
nouncements for your local radio station 
based on local facts and figures. 

Get a local lawyer’s association to trans- 
late the provisions of the city building code 
into layman’s language for an article for 
the papers. 

Ask local women’s clubs and _ service 
clubs to put a safety message in their 
monthly bulletins or give a brief “spot 
speech” at a monthly meeting. 

Write to N.S.C. for information about 
posters that could be purchased and dis- 
tributed during this month. 


Put This Program to Work in Your Community 


don’t smoke. Smoking in bed should be 
ruled out entirely. 

Have furnace, flues and chimney _in- 
spected, if it has not already been done, be- 
fore refiring in the fall. 

Many children are fatally scalded when 
they pull hot liquids off the table or stove. 
Place hot dishes in the center of the table 
where toddlers can’t reach them. Keep pot 
handles turned away from the edge of the 
stove. Keep children out of the kitchen or 
in a high chair or play pen while preparing 
meals. 

When planning your projects for this 
month, obtain a copy of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Special Interest Bul- 
letin No. 43—Fire Department Inspections 
—Dwelling Houses, and contact your fire 
prevention bureau or fire department to 
plan an inspection month. These _inspec- 
tions are all on a voluntary basis. 


If an inspection cannot be made, ask the 
fire department if it would be permissible 
for school age children to visit the stations 
to learn first hand about their city depart- 
ment and how to call the fire department. 

Check local fire records for the past year 
to obtain the causes of any fires and the 
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The film, More Dangerous than Dyn 
mite, can be shown during this month als 

It concerns dry cleaning at home and dram- 
atizes the precautions taken in a dry clean- 
ing plant. 

Appoint a committee to check the local 
stores for flameproofed materials or fire re- 
sistive materials and arrange for an exhibit. 

For a public meeting, invite a member of 
the local fire department, fire insurance as- 
sociation, a building inspector, and a mem- 
ber of the local home builders association 
to speak. Develop a spot map for exhibit 
at this meeting showing where the “fire- 
traps” are. 


This meeting can be used as a kick-off 
for the development of a community-wide 
effort to eliminate firetraps. Look up the 
local codes and get together a committee of 
civic minded individuals to work out ways 
in which they can be enforced. This type 
of plan was put into effect in Baltimore a 
has been explained in a film strip pro 
duced by the National Association of Home 
Builders entitled, Operation Recovery. 


Be sure to offer your cooperation during 
Fire Prevention Week and always work 
closely with your local safety council. 
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November Program HUNTING 


l. Treat every gun with the respect due 
a loaded gun. This is the cardinal rule of 
gun safety. 

2. Carry only empty guns, taken down or 

ith the action open, into your automobile, 

mp and home. 

3. Always be sure that the barrel and 
action are clear of obstructions. 

4. Always carry your gun so that you can 
control the direction of the muzzle, even 
if you stumble. 


5. Be sure of your target before you pull 
the trigger. 

6. Never leave your gun unattended un- 
less you unload it first. 

7. Never point a gun at anything you do 
not want to shoot. 

8. Never climb a tree or a fence with a 
loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or 
the surface of water. 


10. Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 


These are the Ten Commandments of 
Safety of the Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
n Manufacturers’ Institute. 


In addition to these rules, it must be kept 
in mind that many of the fatal firearms ac- 
cidents occur at home—many more than the 
average person realizes. All firearms — 
whether for use or kept as collector’s items 
—should be kept under lock and key, to- 
gether with the ammunition. Ammunition, 
if left out where exploring youngsters can 
get hold of it, can be dangerous even with- 
out the gun. 

Many of the above rules can be applied 
to the use of air rifles, archery equipment, 
and slingshots. Any apparatus using explo- 
sives or compressed air to propel a missile 
is potentially dangerous, and in many com- 
munities toys of this sort are outlawed. 

For your campaign, contact a local sport- 
ing goods retailer and ask him to sponsor 
the mimeographing and distribution of a 
brief sheet giving the rules for handling 

earms and for cleaning guns. Be sure to 

clude on this sheet the warning about 
locking guns up in the home. This sheet 
can be distributed to customers. 

In some communities, leaders of local 
youth organizations have organized rifle 
clubs in which youngsters are carefully 
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taught the rules for safety. Such a plan is 
outlined in the Sporting Arms and Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers Institute’s film, Shoot- 
ing Safety, mentioned in the June issue of 
the HOME SAFETY REVIEW. 

Safety Instruction Card No. 451, Hunting 
Cautions, can be purchased from the Na- 
tional Safety Council and distributed. 

Contact a local cartoonist to see if he 
would be willing to execute a series illus- 
trating the cardinal rules of gun safety for 
publication. Get a local newspaper to take 
pictures of a model to illustrate further 
points for a later article. Develop an article 
on the proper way to clean a gun with em- 
phasis on safe practices and have photo- 
graphs taken to illustrate it. 





THEME-A-MONTH 
These are suggested themes for a 
year-round program which can _ be 
used either for a community-wide 
program or for projects within your 
own organization. 
SEPTEMBER 
Child Safety—Back to School 
OCTOBER 
Fire Safety—Fire Prevention Week 
NOVEMBER 
Safety with Firearms—Hunting 
DECEMBER 
Keep Them Safe at Christmas 
JANUARY 
Winter Hazards around the Home 
FEBRUARY 
Home Maintenance with Relation 
to Safety 
MARCH 
Built-in Safety 
APRIL 
Spring Cleaning 
MAY 
Infant Safety 
JUNE 
Food Preservation— 
Canning and Freezing 
JULY-AUGUST 


Summertime Safety—Vacations 

















IN THE NEWS 


A.P.H.A. SESSION 


The subcommittee on accident prevention 
of the committee on administrative prac- 
tice of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation has arranged a session on home 
accident prevention for the annual meeting 
of the Association in San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 31, 1951. I. Jay Brightman, M.D., chair- 
man of the subcommittee, will preside. The 
program follows: 

Theme: Technical Approaches to the 
Home Accident Problem. 

1. Epidemiological Techniques in Home 
Accident Prevention: John E. Gordon, M.D., 
Helen Roberts, M.D., and Autino Fiore, 
M.D., Harvard University School of Public 
Health. 

2. Clinical Techniques in Child Safety: 
Harry F. Dietrich, M.D., Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Beverly Hills Clinic, and University of 
Southern California Medical School. 

3. Mortality Analysis as a Direction 
Finder in Home Accident Prevention: I. 
Jay Brightman, M. D., Isabel McCaffrey, 
and Leonard P. Cook, New York State De- 
partment of Health. 


1. Rallying Public Support for a Home 
Accident Prevention Program: J. M. Kap- 
lan, secretary-manager, Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, N.S.C. 

There will be a panel of interviewers 
consisting of Thomas Fansler, director, 
home safety division, N.S.C., George M. 
Wheatley, M.D., third vice-president, health 
and welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and Charles E. Smith, M.D., University 
of California School of Public Health. 


KELLOGG GRANT 


The health departments of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Mansfield, Ohio, have been given grants 
from the Kellogg Foundation for the pur- 
pose of conducting a demonstration pro- 
gram in home accident prevention in their 
respective communities. The aim of these 
programs is to develop methods for the 
prevention of home accidents and to de- 
termine the role of local health depart- 
ments in a community home accident pre- 
vention program. 
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California Medical 
Association Exhibit 


The exhibit illustrated below was p 
pared by Esther B. Clark, M.D., Palo Al 
Clinic, for the California Medical Associa- 
tion meeting in Los Angeles. The revolv- 
ing signpost to the left was effective as an 
attention-getting device. On the table were 
some useful safety gadgets such as a safe 
electric plug, a car door safety lock, and 
an aviation seat belt which can be used as 
an auto seat belt for small children. 





University of Michigan Survey 


The University of Michigan has been 
granted $29,160 from. the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, for a 
study of the causes of home accidents. The 
project is being carried out by the depart- 
ment of public health statistics with the 
consulting service of the Survey Research 
Center. The survey is being conducted in 
Washtenaw County and will cover the pe- 
riod February 1, 1951, to January 31, 1952. 


U.S.P.H.S. PACKET 


The division of sanitation, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, has pu 
lished a packet of materials for use by loc 
health departments entitled Program Sug- 
gestions, Home Accident Prevention, for 
State and Local Health Departments. The 
packet contains materials for use in con- 
ducting statistical reporting programs and 
suggested state and local programs. 
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A.H.E.A. Committee 


The home safety education committee, 
American Home Economics Association, 
suggested that each state safety chairman 
become a Home Safety Service Member of 
the National Safety Council. The meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Irene L. Muntz, 
home service director, Rochester Gas and 

ectric Corp., was held in Cleveland, 

ne 28. 

Tt was also suggested that closer coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council could 
be effected by A.H.E.A. state safety chair- 
men through the use of N.S.C. materials 
now received by state presidents, and 
through the reporting of pertinent safety 
facts in their state bulletins. It was brought 
out that state safety chairmen of the 
A.H.E.A. could cooperate, also, with the 
various state safety councils. 


Suggestions were also made for bringing 
home safety into the program of the gen- 
eral meeting (to be passed on to the pro- 
gram committee) and for drawing various 
committees of the A.H.E.A. into the mem- 
bership of the home safety education com- 
mittee to develop a program of work in 
each area. 
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QITCHEN stEPs 72)"; 
@M ly 4) 
These steps can be folded compactly and 
stored in a small space. They can be used 
as a utility step for housewives in reach- 
ing out-of-the-way places in the kitchen and 
closet or can be used. as a bathroom training 
step for youngsters. Note handrails, rubber- 
tipped feet and rubber treads. A 
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CONGRESS PROGRAM 


Plan now to attend the home safety ses- 
sion of the 39th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, to be held in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 8-12. 

The home session will be held Tuesday 
morning, October 9, at the Stevens Hotel. 
With Tyler S. Rogers, chairman, Home 
Safety Conference, presiding, this session 
will present Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, edi- 
tor, Highlights for Children; H. W. Hein- 
rich, assistant superintendent, engineering 
and loss control division, The Travelers 
Insurance Companies; Robert R. Snodgrass, 
chairman, executive committee, Greater At- 
lanta Safety Council; and an outstanding 
speaker from the public health field. 

On Wednesday—all day—at the Morrison 
Hotel, there will be working group dis- 
cussions sponsored by the elementary school 
section, N.S.C., on extending safety educa- 
tion for the elementary school child in the 
school, in the home, and in the community. 
For each of the three groups there will be 
resource persons with the Home Safety 
Conference represented by Helen E. Hol- 
brook, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Hazel E. 
Thompson, Kansas State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, 
Cleveland Safety Council. 

Thursday afternoon at the Morrison Hotel 
a major contribution to the public safety 
program will be an unprecedented joint ses- 
sion for traffic, home, farm, school, and 
recreational safety. Speakers for the session 
are Sid McMath, governor, State of Arkan- 
sas; Dr. Wayne O. Reed, assistant U. S. 
commissioner of education in charge of 
state and local programs, Federal Security 
Agency; Charles R. Cox, chairman, board 
of directors, N.S.C., and president, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp.; and Joseph M. Kaplan, 
secretary-manager, Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, N.S.C. Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent, N.S.C., will preside. 

And then there will be off-the-job mes- 
sages including home safety in half a dozen 
industrial section meetings. 

The special tea for women will be held 
Monday afternoon at the Blackstone Hotel, 
3:30 p.m.; the traditional Banquet will be 
held Wednesday evening at the Stevens. 
Don’t miss the exhibits on view at the 
Stevens and Congress Hotels. 





LATEST STATISTICS 


Tue WERE 27,500 home accidental deaths 

in 1950. 

The rate for home accidental deaths per 
100,000 persons was 18.3. There were an 
estimated 4,100,000 injuries from home ac- 
cidents which included 110,000 permanent 
impairments. The injury total of 4,100,000 
means that 1 out of 37 persons in the United 
States was disabled one or more days by 
injuries received in home accidents during 
1950. 

In 1950, there was a home accidental 
death every 19 minutes, 3 per hour, 75 per 
day. There was one home accidental injury 
every 8 seconds, 470 per hour, or 11,200 
per day. 

The cost of home accidents (wage loss, 
medical expense, and insurance overhead) 
in 1950 was $600,000,000. 

The following is to be noted in connec- 
tion with the table below: 


Over 80 per cent of the fatal home falls 
were persons over 65 years of age. 


Because of their relative helplessness, 
young children and aged persons are fre- 
quent fire victims. 

Over 90 per cent of mechanical o-® 
tion deaths occur before the age of 1 ye 
(There is substantial evidence that many 
sudden deaths of infants are associated with 
infections particularly of the air passages 
and lungs—rather than with an external 
cause. ) 

Over four-fifths of all fatal accidental 
poisonings occur in the home. Barbituric 
acid with its derivatives, is the substance 
most frequently recorded. 

In addition to being an old age problem, 
gas poisoning is a geographic one, occurring 
chiefly in those areas where manufactured 
gas is used to a considerable extent. 

Approximately half of all fatal firearms 
accidents occur in the home. 

For further information, see Accident 
Facts, published annually by the National 
Safety Council. 


Deaths from Home Accidents by . Type. and Age, 1950 € 


145 to 64 | 65 ‘Yease 
and Over 


| 5 to 4 \15 5 to 24 | 25 to 44 
Years | Years | Years | Years 


3,200 
1,450 


1,200 750 
10 


. ALL 
AGES | 


0 to 4 


Type of Accident Years 





14,500 
10,800 


1,500 


5,600 


Burns by fire, and injuries 

in conflagrations 
Mechanical suffocation d 
Poisonings, not gas - 1,300 300 150 
Poisonous gas . 300 600 
Firearms : 250 150 50 
240 1,400 


Senres: “Approximations by National Safety ‘Council, 1 based on date from the National Office 
of Vital Statistics and state health departments. 
*Estimated less than 10. 





New Fact Sheet Louisiana Conference 

Just published—Facts about Accidents to There will be a home safety session at 
Children under 15—N.S.C. Gives the 1950 the Louisiana Safety Association, Annual 
figures for motor vehicle accidents, fire Conference, December 3-4, Baton Rouge, 
burns and injuries in conflagrations, drown- La. Write Charles E. Doerler, secretary, 
ings, mechanical suffocation, falls, gunshot, P. O. Box 806, Shreveport, La., for “@ 


poisoning, and railroad accidents. 
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